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A WARWICKSHIRE INVENTORY 
OF 1559 


Amone the records belonging to Holy 
‘Trinity Church, Coventry, is a large book 
containing various documents pasted within 
its leaves by the late Thomas Sharp. 

One of these is an inventory of the goods 
of one Thomas Castel, taken in 1559. The 
hovse was evidently that of a well-to-do 
citizen, containing a hall, two parlours, three 
chambers, a kitchen, and a buttery ; and the 
inventory shows the sort of furniture people 
had in Shakespearian England. 

Some of the kitchen utensils and household 
goods are rather difficult to identify. “‘ Four 
battelments and the hangings, 3s.,” refers 
probably to some crenellated cornice from 
which the tapestry hung; “four dep- 
porenchers brod beenge”’ is read by Mr. Oliver 
Baker of Stratford-on-Avon, to whom I am 
indebted for help in this inventory, as “ four 
deep porringers being broad”; “four bell 

candlesticks"? means four candlesticks of 
bell shape. ‘“‘ Yerde dishes ” earthenware 
‘dishes; ‘‘ tornde”’=turned with a lathe. 
A “lead” is a salting-trough ; “ trappes”’ are 
‘dishes or pans for baking. A ‘‘ mays-fat ” 
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is @ mash-vat used in brewing, and a 
““kemnel”’ or kimnel is a tub. A “‘ cowl” 


is a water-pail, often carried by means of a . 


cowl-stick. A “carpet” is a table-cover, 
though there is in the hall no mention of a 
table ; indeed, one of the peculiarities of the 
inventory is the prominence given to the 
“parlour by the buttery door,’ where 
evidently meals were taken and not in the 
hall, as the mention of the table proves. 
The hall had degenerated into a washing 
place. The combination of settle and chest 
(see the first item) is common in Elizabethan 
furniture. The “spruce” coffer was also 
known as a Flanders chest; and the 
““medylyng” or “midylyng” (an 7 is 
written over the e) pan is presumably a pan 
of middle size. I am not quite sure of the 
meaning of “cuvers”’ in,the chief bed- 
chamber. The word may be derived from 
L. cupa=a cask, vat; but cannot refer to 
the coverings of wood and plaster which 
conducted the smoke from the medieval 
fire. “‘Chafurn” = saucepan; “ gaun” = 
gallon. ‘“‘ Dobnet” or “‘ dabnet’”’ is not in 
any of the dictionaries, and eludes inquiry. 
A “ pair of cobberds ” are cob-irons, or fire- 
dogs. A “crost shet”’ may refer to some 
peculiarity of the weaving of the sheet; 
“* fylet ’ =? felt. 


INVENTORY OF GOODS, 1559. 
Vestry MSS. A. I. f. 60. 


Thys ys the Inuytory of Thomas Casteles 
goodes in Sent Myheles parysh, mayd in the yere 
of our Lorde God a thowsand fyve hvndrythe 
fyftye and ix in the xij day of Septerber. 

The haull. 

Item, a greyt cobber with a setles vpon yt. 

vjs. viijd. 

Item, the hanggeyngs of the haull and a form. 

vs. 

Item, a washyng bason and a hanggynge laver. 

iijs. 

Item, a carpet xxd. 


The parler at the buttrey dur. 


Item, a grevt tornde cheyr xijd. 
Item, a cobberd .. a4 ake o<” EVI 
Item, a tabull and a form Ae oe xd. 
Item, the hanggynges aboue yt <0, Vanes 
Item, a carpet, vi cowshyns .. iijs. iiijd. 
The leytell parler. 
Item, a tabull, a benche, a form «o. SSe 
Item, the hanggynges .. ma .. xvjd. 


The chamber by the churcheard syed 
{churchyard side]. 
Item, a fether bed, a peyre of blankeytes, a 
coverynge .. ne oe ae os SVS 
Item, ij evvers, a cobberd, ij greyt sprus coffers 
and pelowes of fosteon [fustian] vijs. iiijd. 
tem, a peyr of bedstydes and a form  xijd. 
Item, the tester and ij cortenes with the hang- 
geynges of dammaske werke -- .-49 ctxs. 
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The maydeyns chamber. 

Item, a mattres, a bolster, a blanket of wyt 
rowgs [white rugs], a coverynge .. ee Viijs. 
The kechen chamber. 

Item, iiij battelmentes and the hanggenges* iijs. 

The buttrey. . 

Item, vj greyt platters, iij puter dysshys, iiij 
depporenchers brod beenge [deep porringers be- 
ing broad], ij yerde dyssheys, iiij savssers, ij 
chavynge dysshys [chafing - dish], a layten 
[latten] bason iiij bel candell-steykes. 

Item, a neylifat [oil-vat], iij greyt lommes 
[vessels], ij sester a peas [sextary=6 gallons]. 

Item, ij smayll lomes, a cobberd = 

Item, ij puter potes aie 

The kechen. 
Item, a greyt leyd, ij hvndrythe and a half 


[23 cwt.]. 
ltem, ij leyddes in [? iij] trappes xxijs. 
Item, a maysfat [mash --vat], a ur (?) kemnel 
under [smudge] yt, a trapys o° re vs. 
Item, a tornde cheyr vjd. 


Item, ij greyt pones the wyght xviij li. 
Item, ij ketteles and a medylyng pan 
vis. viijd. 
Item, ij greyt pottes and a smayll pot of a gaun 
[gallon] and a halfe, a chafurn of a gaun, the 
wyght Ix li. 
Item, a posnet [a pot] and a dobnet, a skemmer, 
a mydlyng skemmer Be Rie os vjs. 
Item, a greyt spyt, a small spyt, a peyr of 
cobberdes [cob-irons er fire-dogs], a fyer sholl, a 
payr of tonges, a greyt bronderd [gridiron] _vijs. 
Item, ij peyr of pot-okkeys [pot-hooks], ij 
peyr of chaynes, a ‘dryppynge pan, a fryn pan, a 
marbull morter ee ate o* iijs. vjd. 
Item, a cowll, a knedynge tob xijd. 
For hys rayment. 
Item, a mvster goun fvrd with fox ——- 
xxvd. 
Item, a fylet govn forde with blak lam Xxs. 
Item, a nold govne of brysto frys [Bristol frieze] 
forde with blake lame, iij kotes .. ..  ~=—Vjs. 
Item, a crest cap and a wod [hood] to weyr 


upon his sholder. liijs. 
Item, a crost shet a's aS ‘is vs. 
Item, a dyeper towell iiij elns.. ijs. 


M. DormeR HARRIS, 





THE ROYAL ARMS: 
A METRICAL DESCRIPTION. 


A METRICAL description of the arms of the 
English sovereigns from the Conquest 
onwards has been lately discovered in an old 
manuscript schcol-book of a lady who in 
the early forties of the last century attended 
a well-known Lancashire school kept bya 
family named Aston. One member of this 
family was Joseph Aston, who wrote the 
well - known ‘ Metrical Records of Man- 





* “ Reserved for ij battelments over the alter, 
ijs.’’ (Coppers’ Company Accounts in Sharp, ‘ Antiq. 
of Coventry,’ 31). 








chester,’ and who is also believed to have 
written that metrical aid to memorizing the 
dates of the kings of England commencing 
with the lines :— 

William ten hundred and sixty-six 

Himself on England’s throne did fix. 
It therefore seems very probable that this: 
metrical description of the arms of England 
is from the penof thesame writer. So far as. 
is known, it has never been published, but it 
is too good and too quaint to be entirely lost. 
A few extracts will give some idea of its. 
interest. 

Students of heraldry will remember that 
William I. is said to have assumed the “‘ two 
golden lions, or leopards,” of his Norman 
duchy. This is referred to in the opening 
verse as follows: 

The Norman Standard, and the Shield 
That Norman William wore, 

Two golden leopards on a field 
Of Royal ruby bore. 

Henry II. is considered to have added a 
third lion to the shield; the single golden lion 
passant gardant on red being also considered 
to be the armorial ensign of the province of 
Aquitaine acquired by Henry in right of his 
wife. This is described thus :— 

When Second Henry came to reign, 
The first Plantagenet, 
The Golden Lions rose again 
To flourish brighter yet, 
For where the Royal Banners flew 
In Eleanora’s train 
He charged, with Conquering William’s two, 
A third for Aquitaine. 
* * 





* 
The Royal Ensigns, always famed, 
So passed from reign to reign 
Until King Edward boldly claimed 
The crown of Charlemagne, 
And Shield and Ensign marshalled hence 
With England quarterly 
On Azure field of Gallant France 
The Bourbon fleur-de-lys 
When Agincourt triumphantly 
Did England’s lion crown 
With laurels, &c..... 
The Royal Banners waving o’er 
Each new-made Knight displayed 
The lily that the Bourbon bore 
Remarshalled and arrayed. 
The last two lines refer, of course, to the 
change in the first and fourth quarters of 
the shield from Azure, semée de lis or, to 
Azure, three fleurs-de-lis or. 

On the succession of James I. of Scotland 
to the English throne the royal arms were 
altered to: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Grand 
quarters, quarterly France modern _and 
England. Second grand quarter, Or, within 
a double tressure flory counterflory, a lion 
rampant gules for Scotland. Third grand 
quarter, Azure, a harp or, stringed argent. 
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for Ireland. This last-named change is 
referred to in the verses as follows :— 


King James the First to England brought 
The Arms her might had braved, 
A bold ally as ever fought 
Where freedom’s banner waved, 
And he did charge the Shield beside 
With Erin’s harp of fire. 
* * co 
Tho’ silent now, tradition’s words 
Do tell how sweet it rung 
When native bards attuned the chords, 
And native minstrels sung. 

The next change in the shield, namely, the 
charging by William III. of his paternal 
shield of Nassau, Azure, billetée, a lion 
rampant or, in pretence upon the royal shield, 
is thus referred to :— 

When Nassau in the pomp of War 
Rode proudly to Torbay, 

And landing under freedom’s star 
Drove dastard James away, 
The Royal Shield escutcheoned bore 
The Dutchman’s lion bold; 

For He and Lady Mary wore 
The people’s Crown of gold. 

The change in the shield made in the 
reign of Queen Anne, namely, England 
impaling Scotland in the Ist and 4th grand 
quarters, France modern in the 2nd, but re- 
taining Ireland in the 3rd, is described thus: 

When Anne’s transcendent glories burst, 
And held the world in awe, 
She bore the Shield of James the First 
Unburdened by Nassau, 
And soon with Albion’s ancient foe 
A solemn contract sealed. 
* * * 
And when that bond the people hailed 
With shouts from shore to shore, 
The Scotch and English Arms impaled 
The same Grand Quarters bore— 
referring, of course, to the union of the two 
kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland. 


When Royal George—the First so named— 
Did England’s Sceptre wield, 

The Hanoverian ensign claimed 
A fourth of Britain’s Shield. 

* * * 

King George the Third for forty years 
His Grandsire’s arms displayed, 

Till common cause the Irish peers 
With England’s Senate made. 

Then vanished Gallia’s lys forlorn 
From Britain’s flag, and hence 

The King’s Germanic Arms were borne 
On ’scutcheon of pretence. 


The last change of all is thus described :— 


When time to Albion’s sceptre bore 
A young and lovely Queen, 

On Albion’s Standards how no more 
Were foreign ensigns seen; 

And where Victoria’s banners wave 
The Heralds charge alone 

The symbols of those Kingdoms brave 
Great Britain’s name that own. 





In the original copy each change of the- 


arms is shown by a very carefully drawn 


escutcheon correctly blazoned in its proper- 


tinctures, from which, and from other: 
manuscript books containing instructions 
and exercises in heraldry which were found 
in this collection of papers, it can be inferred 


that the proprietors of the old Lancashire- 


school held the same views on heraldry being 


a@ necessary branch of education as the: 


charming Diana Vernon did when she said 
to Frank Osbaldistone: ‘‘ What! is it 


possible? Not know the figures of 


heraldry! Of what could your father be- 
thinking ?” A. B. 





PEELE’S AUTHORSHIP OF 
‘ALPHONSUS, 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY.’ 
(See ante, pp. 464, 484.) 


Mr. H. C. HART anD MR. J. M. ROBERTSON” 
are both of opinion that the hands of Greene 
and Peele are to be found at work together~ 
not only in ‘ Locrine,’ but in the kindred 


tragedy of ‘ Selimus,’ which appears to be of” 


a later date and contains a number of iden- 


tical lines; and certainly a comparison of~ 
their texts with the independent works of” 


these dramatists seems to support this 
conclusion. With regard to ‘ Locrine’ the 
internal indications of Peele’s handiwork 
are so conspicuous that Prof. Schelling has 
been led to declare that his authorship “ has 
long been accepted.” As, however, it 
possesses many characteristics pointing al- 
most equally strongly to Greene we are 
scarcely warranted in saying more than that 
the presence of Peele’s hand in ‘ Locrine’ 
has been established beyond reasonable 


doubt. At any rate, ‘ Alphonsus, Emperor: 


of Germany,’ is like all the rest of Peele’s 
works in that we find in it a number of links 
connecting it with ‘ Locrine. Considera- 
tions of space forbid notice of all these, but 
there is one too important to be overlooked, . 
connected as it is not only with ‘ Locrine,’ 
but with an acknowledged production of’ 
Peele’s. Dyce long ago noticed that two 
lines in Act III. se. ii. of ‘ Locrine’ :— 
To arms, my Lord, to honourable arms, 
Take helm and targe in hand, 
are paralleled in Peele’s ‘ Farewell to Norris 
and Drake,’ where (l. 50) we have :— 

To arms, to arms, to honourable arms, 
and (ll. 10, 11) :— 
Change love for arms; girt to your blades, my 


boys, z 
Your rests and muskets take, take helm and target: 
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It is something more than a mere 
«coincidence that at the end of Act IV. of 


‘Alphonsus’ we find Alexander exclaim- 
ing :— 
“To arms, great’ Duke of Saxony, to arms. 


P. 267. 
and at the beginning of the same act (first 
speech of the Bishop of Mentz) :— 

Brother of Collen, no more churchman now, 
Instead of mitre and a crosier staff, 
Have you beta’en you to your helm and targe ? 

The association of Peele’s name with 
* Selimus ’ may be held to receive further 
justification in the occurrence in this play 
and ‘Alphonsus’ of the same allusion— 

-certainly not a stock allusion with the 
dramatists of the period—in a_ precisely 
similar situation. The first scene of * Alphon- 
sus’ introduces us to the Emperor indulging 
in a “ Machiavellian” soliloquy. To him 

enters the crafty Lorenzo, his confidant and 

secretary, who instructs -him in certain 
maxims by which to regulate his conduct 
in his dealings with his enemies. The first 
maxim is :— . 

** A prince must be of the nature of the lion and 
the fox, but not the one without the other.” 
Upon this Alphonsus comments :— 

~The fox is subtle, but he wanteth force ; 

~The lion strong, but scorneth policy ; 
I'll imitate Lysander in this point, 
And where the lion’s hide is thin and scant, 
Iu firmly patch it with the fox’s fell. 
Let it suffice I can be both in one. 
Lorenzo’s second maxim is :— 

‘* A Prince above all things must seem devout ; 
but there is nothing so dangerous to his state, as 
to regard his promise or his oath.” 

And the comment of Alphonsus :— 

“Tush, fear not me, my promises are sound, 

But he that trusts them shall be sure to fail. 

-Compare this with ‘ Selimus.’ Selimus, in 
@ soliloquy: reveals his bloodthirsty designs 
for compassing the crown. To him enters 
“Abraham, the Jew” (a poisoner like 
Lorenzo), who undertakes to dispatch 
Bajazet. On his departure, Selimus, con- 
tinuing his meditation, observes :— 

-nothing is more doubtful to a prince 
Than to be scrupulous and religious. 
I like Lysander’s counsel passing well ; 
** Tf that I cannot speed with lion’s force, 
To clothe my complots in a fou’s skin.” 

And one of these shall still maintain my cause, 

Or fox’s skin, or lion’s rending paws. 

‘The Tragical Reign of Selimus.’ 
(‘Temple Dramatists ”’ ed. ll. 1731-5, 1742-3.) 
This repetition is of so significant @ kind 
that it can only be explained either on the 

: supposition that one of these plays is 





indebted to the other or that Peele was con- 
cerned in both. 


‘ Titus Andronicus’ and the three parts of 
‘Henry VI.’ also display many affinities 
with ‘ Alphonsus,’ but as my, object is merely 
to show that ‘ Alphonsus’ is Peele’s it will 
be well in this concluding portion of my 
paper strictly to confine myself to those 
works which are universally acknowledged 
to be his. 


of vocabulary and phrasing of the author of 
this play are such as we find elsewhere in 
Peele’s dramas. The same may be said of 
its versification, which is indistinguishable 
from that of ‘ Edward I.’ and ‘ The Battle of 
Aleazar.’ To illustrate the fundamental 
resemblance of * Alphonsus’ to these plays 
both in its diction and the movement of its 
verse, I cannot do better than to place the 
following extracts from speeches in ‘ Al- 
phonsus’ side by side with speeches de- 
livered in similar cireumstances by characters 
in ‘ The Battle of Aleazar’ and ‘ Edward I.’ 


The Bishop of Collen urges the Duke of 
Saxony to make war upon Alphonsus :— 


Stir now or never, let the Spanish tyrant 
That hath dishonour’d us, murder’d our friends, 
And stain’d this seat with blood of innocents, 
At last be chastis’d with the Saxon sword. 
‘ Alphonsus,’ Act I. p. 206. 
Muly Mahomet urges King Sebastian to 

make war upon Abdelmec, King of Morocco : 
Now, now or never, bravely execute 
Your resolution sound and honourable, 
And end this war together with his life 
That doth usurp the crown with tyranny. 

‘The Battle of Alcazar,’ IV. ii. 57-60. 


Alphonsus expresses his grief at the death 
of the Bishop of Mentz :— 


Come, princes, let us bear the body hence ; 
I’ll spend a million to embalm the same. 

Let all the bells within the empire ring, 

Let mass be said in every church and chapel, 
And that I may perform my latest vow, 

T will procure so much by gold or friends, 
That my sweet Mentz shall be canonized 
And numbered in the bead-roll of the saints. 


T'll build a church in honour of thy name 

Within the ancient famous city Mentz 

Fairer than any one in Germany, 

There shalt thou be interred with kingly pomp, 

Over thy tomb shall hang a sacred lamp, 

Which till the day of doom shall ever burn, &c. 
‘ Alphonsus,’ Act IV. p. 260. 


Edward I. laments the death of Queen 
Elinor and Joan of Acon :— 


You peers of England, see in royal pomp 
These breathless bodies be entombéd straight, 
With tiréd colours cover’d all with black. 

Let Spanish steeds, as swift as fleeting wind, 
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Convey these princes to their funeral : 
Before them let a hundred mourners ride. 
In every time of their enforced abode, 
- Rear up a cross in token of their worth, 
Whereon fair Elinor’s picture shall be placed. 
Arrived at London near our palace-bounds, 
Inter my lovely Elinor, late deceased ; 
And in remembrance of her royalty, 
Erect a rich and stately carvéd cross, 
Whereon her stature shall with glory shine. 
‘Edward I.,’ xxv. 234-47. 
With Mr. Robertson’s suggestion that 
‘ Alphonsus ’—the English portion of the 
text—shows traces of other hands than 
Peele’s, 1 do not agree. There are doubtless 
one or two words and phrases somewhat 
suggestive of Greene or Marlowe, but then 
Peele was an imitative writer. Mr. Robert- 
son says that the opening scene of the play 
can hardly be Peele’s. It is, on the contrary, 
this very scene that most plainly bears his 
stamp. In the Emperot’s first speech there 
is a passage, referring to Lorenzo :— 
...-1, not muffled in simplicity, 
Haste to the augur of my happiness, 
To lay the ground of my ensuing wars. 
He learns his wisdom, not by flight of birds, 
By prying into sacrificéd beasts, 
By hares that cross the way, by howling wolves, 
By gazing on the starry element, 
Or vain imaginary calculations ; 
But from a settled wisdom in itself 
Which teacheth to be void of passion, 
for which a parallel of the most striking 
kind is to be found in se. xv. of ‘ David and 
Bethsabe ’ :— 
Thou power 
That now art framing of the future world, 
Know’st all to come, not by the course of heaven, 
By frail conjectures of inferior signs, 
By monstrous floods, by flights and flocks of birds, 
By bowels of a sacrificed beast 
Or by the figures of some hidden art ; 
But by a true and natural presage, 
Laying the ground and perfect architect 
Of all our actions now before thine eyes. 


With this evidence before us it is scarcely 
necessary to note one of Peele’s characteris- 
tically repetitive lines in the next long 
speech of Alphonsus :— 

They ward, they watch, they cast and they con- 
spire. P. 202. 
with which we may compare ‘ Edward I., 

v. 3 :— 

They fear, they fly, they faint, they fight in 

vain, 

or the following lines from the same 

speech :— 

Thou knowest how all things stand as well as we, 

Who are our enemies, and who our friends, 

Who must be threaten’d, and who dallyed with, 

Who won by words, and who by force of arms, &c. 
P. 202. 








which should be compared with another- 


passage from the scene of ‘David and 


Bethsabe ’ from which I have just quoted :—- 


It would content me, father, first to learn 

How the Eternal framed the firmament ; 

Which bodies lend their influence by fire, 

And which are fill’d with hoary winter’s ice; 

What sign is rainy, and what star is fair, &c. 
xv. ll. 74-8. 


The more closely one examines the play~ 


the more palpable do the marks of Peele’s 


hand become, and they are nowhere more- 


evident than in this first scene. 

The German dialogue, however, of which 
there is a considerable quantity, presents a 
real difficulty. One of the characters (the 


Princess Hedewick, daughter of the Duke of 


Saxony) is made to speak German through- 
out. There are also many passages that 


reveal an intimate knowledge of the domestic~ 


life and political institutions of Germany. 
Nowhere else does Peele display the 
slightest acquaintance with the German 
language or German customs. The play was 
revived on May 5, 1636, at the Blackfriars 
** for the Queen and Prince Elector.”” Doubt- 
less, as Mr. Fleay conjectures, it was selected 


for performance on account of the Teutonic~ 


part in it. One is tempted to suggest that 
some person conversant with the German 
language may have been commissioned to 
revise the play for the express purpose of this 
revival. Perhaps some one familiar with the 
older German literature may be able to say 
whether the German portion of the text was 
written in 1636 or forty or fifty years earlier. 
If it is contemporaneous with the remainder 
of the text it would seem difficult to escape 
the conclusion that a German writer, or some 
Englishman, who had lived in Germany, 
assisted Peele in the composition of the play. 
H. DuGDALE SYKES. 
Enfield. 





CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. (See 10 S. viii. 
443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 11 S. i. 386; 
iii. 242; iv. 382, 461; v. 123, 484; 125.1. 
121, 185, 285, 467.) — Casanova men- 


tions ‘une cantatrice au _ théatre de- 


Haymarket” named Calori, and describes 


how she and Giardini, the director of 


the Opera - House, managed to prevail 
upon the importunate husband from whom 
she was separated to betake himself 
to the Continent (Garnier, vi. 478-80). 
It is often difficult to identify the performers 
at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. 


Contemporary newspapers did not advertise- 


the cast, as in the case cf Drury Lane and 


Covent Garden. Genest’s ‘ Account’ of the 
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-stage gives no particulars. There appears 
“to be no collection of playbills of the Opera. 
Gn this particular instance, however, the 
Appendix to the ‘ Reminiscences of Michael 
Kelly’ (vol. ii. 394) supplies the deficiency, 
from which we learn that in the season 
of 1760 ‘‘Signora Angiola Calori” was 
““second woman,’ and performed “ the 
serious parts in the burlettas.’”’ No further 
information about her is given, but there 
seems no reason to doubt that she continued 
to perform at the Opera-House until Casa- 
mova’s visit to England in June, 1763. The 
King’s Theatre or Opera-House (Vanburgh’s 
theatre), of course, occupied the site of the 
present Carlton Hotel and His Majesty’s 
"Theatre. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘THE TRAGEDY OF CSAR’S REVENGE’: 
.ADDITIONAL Note. (See ante, pp. 305, 
325.)—My notes on this play have brought 
me @ kind letter from Dr. HENRY BRADLEY. 
JI venture to send you his valuable criticisms 
-on some of the points I raised :— 

1. 24.—* Haught ’’ seems hardly possible: a 
compound appears to be required. I donot know 
whether “‘ high-rang’d ” would do. 

ll. 150-51.—The emendation seems to yield no 
“very good sense. I incline to think the text can 
stand. 

{l. 1462.—This note should be deleted. } 

l. 1586.—‘‘ Fiendish”’ seems to have been a 
“very rare word, and I am not sure that it would 
be quite in place here. Perhaps the text is right 
—“‘ finish ” in the sense “‘ carry to the end.” 

1. 1971.—Can ‘‘ Mirapont’’ represent some 
form of “ Negropont ’’ (=Euripus)? [This sug- 
gestion had also occurred to me.] 

1. 2121.—I do not think ‘“‘ mound” had the 
required sense so early. Perhaps the text will 
stand. I have an impression that ‘‘ woundes ” 
in the sense of Lat. c@des could be paralleled. 

1. 2199. —‘fErastus”’ = “ Adrastus.”” [A bad 
slip on my part.] 

], 2375.—The emendation is not necessary, 
‘though “ soyld ” is equally possible with “‘ foyld.”’ 


G. C. Moore Smita. 





Sheffield. 


“DONKEY’S YEARS”=A VERY LONG 
Time.—This piece of punning slang, the 
allusion -in which is obvious, has come 
recently and rapidly into London use, 
‘possibly through the original medium of a 
“gag’’ in some popular musical farce. . I 
do not find it in either Camden Hotten’s 
‘Slang Dictionary ’ or Farmer and Henley’s 
‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ though the latter has 
** Donkey’s-ears”’ in an altogether different 
sense ; while it is of sufficiently twentieth- 
century use not to be included in Ware’s 
“Passing English of the Victorian Era.’ 
A. F. R. 








” 


“ROSALIE ” = Bayonet. — Somewhere 
have I seen in print the assertion that French 
soldiers speak of a bayonet as “ Rosalie,” 
because St. Rosalie is the patron of Bayonne, 
the place from which the weapon derives 
its dictionary name. Elsewhere it was as- 
serted that “ Rosalie” came of the ruddy 
hue acquired by the spike in doing its work ; 
and this theory is encouraged by Th. Botrel’s 
song ‘A la gloire de la terrible baionnette 
francaise,’ of which I quote two verses :— 

Toute blanche elle est partie, 
Mais, a la fin d’ la partie, 
Verse a boire! 
Elle est couleur vermillon, 
Buvons donc! 
Si vermeille et si rosée 
Que nous l’avons baptis¢e, 
Verse a boire! 
** Rosalie” 4 l’unisson 
Buvons donc! 
I get this from ‘ Les Chansons de Ja Guerre,’ 
p. 48 (Librairie Militaire Berger-Levrault). 
St. SwITHIn. 


PopuLaR SPEECH : “ ReEtics.’’—The young 
wife of a soldier, describing humorously the 
proceedings in the payment of her allowance, 
said to me the other day :— 

“T am always having to show my marriage 
certificate, and they do all sorts of things with it 
—-stick pins in it, and stick it on to other papers, 
and fold it: in fact, it is now all in relics.” 


A a! = Bel 2 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Epwarp ALLEYN, FOUNDER OF DULWICH 
CottEGE.—In Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ vi. 296 (ed. c. 1884), this famous 
actor and friend of Shakespeare is described 
as having been Lord Mayor of London. No 
date is given, and the statement is apparently 
a mistake. The name does not occur in the 
published list of Lord Mayors at or about 
his date, nor is there any mention in the 
‘D.N.B.’ of Alleyn’s ever having held any 
high office in the Corporation of London, as 
might have been expected if the statement 
were correct. And yet, curiously enough, 
the name of Edward Allen is found as one of 
the Sheriffs of London in 1620, just six 
years before the actor’s death. Ben Jonson 
and others of his contemporaries frequently 
spelt Alleyn as Allen in his lifetime, and that 
spelling is now firmly established as correct 
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at Dulwich College. It would be interesting 
to know whether the ‘actor and the Sheriff 
were one and the same person, and how, if 
that was so, the fact of his having held that 
office comes to have been omitted by his 
biographers. Perhaps somebody would 
kindly explain this and put it beyond doubt 
whether the above-mentioned Mr. Sheriff 
Edward Allen really was the actor or not. 
ALAN STEWART. 


LecEenpDs on “ Love Toxens.”—I. Is it 
possible to complete the following legend, 
-which appears on an ‘“ engraved coin” or 
“love token”’ of 1778 ?—‘‘ My Love shee 
.... funfinished]. There is nothing to 
help it in the type, which merely represents 
@ man and a woman holding hands, the 
latter handing the former a goblet. 

2. On many of these pieces occur variants 
of a legend beginning : “‘ When this ‘you see, 
remember me.’ Are these opening words 
taken from any known source ? Examples : 

(a) ‘“‘ When this you see, rewember me, Though 
many miles we distant be.’ (1798.) 

(b) “ When this you see, remember me, when 
I am dead and rotten. Take up this heart and 
think of me, when I am quite forgotten.” (With 
tthe type of a heart inscribed with initials. 1840.) 

(ec) ‘‘ When this you see, remember me, and 
keep me in your mind. Let all the world say 
what they will, speak of me as you find.” (18th 
century.) 

The opening words were probably used 
on valentines and on posy rings, but I 
have not met with an instance of the latter. 


Py Bs 


WittiaM TURNER'S COMMONPLACE Book’ 
—In an undated catalogue of books for sale 
by Thomas Kerslake of Bristol belonging, I 
believe, to 1856, Lot 4877 is the Common- 
place Book of William Turner, Dean of 
Wells, “Father of English Botany,’ who 
died in 15—. It is described as a thick 
quarto in old stamped calf, with green edges, 
and a long account of its contents is given, 
from which it is obviously of supreme 
interest to the biographer. Can any reader 
say anything as to its present whereabouts ? 

G. 8. BoutcEer. 

12 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey. 


_ PIGEON-EATING WaceErs.—In ‘ La Tulipe 
Noire,’ by Dumas, Gryphus the gaoler says 
to Cornelius :— 

“Un homme si robuste qu’il soit ne saurait 
Manger un pigeon tous les jours. Il y a eu des 
Paris de taits, et les parieurs ont renoncé.” 

I remember reading in the paper some years 
ago of a man who was eating a pigeon every 
day for a wager, and wondering at the time 








what was the great difficulty in performing 
this gastronomic feat. No one has been able 
to tell me. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
give me details of such wagers ? On how 
many consecutive days did a pigeon have 
to be eaten, and was the wager ever won ? 
G. A. ANDERSON. 


Arpiss Famity.—Information would be 
welcomed on old branches of the Ardiss 
family. Please reply direct to Mr. R. W. 
Walsh, 3 Grove Gardens, Spring Grove, 
Isleworth, London, S.W. 

Witt1aAMm MacArrTuour. 

Dublin. 


FRANCIS TIMBRELL.—Who was Francis 
Timbrell, author of an engraved oblong book, 
‘The Divine Musick Scholars Guide,’ circa 
1715-23 2? The British Museum has a copy. 
It is mentioned in 8S. S. Stratton’s ‘ Musical 
Biography’ (1897), but not a word about 
the author. One plate is signed “‘M. D. 
Derby,” but the name Timbrell is not a 
Derbyshire name. I have references to it 
in Gloucestershire. A. H. MANN. 


Francois, Duc DE GuisE.—Was the Duc 
de Guise wounded (aged 26) at the siege of 
Boulogne in 1545, as many state; or, as 
Balzac states, at the siege of Calais _ 1558 ? 

Ne © Ey, 


aNe 


‘“ TEREBUS Y TEREODIN.’’—Inthe Border 
songs sung at Hawick the refrain of one 
specially used in June is :— 

Terebus y Tereodin, 

Sons of heroes slain at Flodden, &c. 
The mysterious words are locally believed 
to be very much older than the rest, possibly 
Norse, having reference to Thor and Odin ; 
but an expert says they are absolutely unlike 
any personal names known to him; they 
could have nothing to do, he thinks, with 
Thor and Woden, though the latter has a 
faint resemblance to the genitive of these 
names. Can any correspondent throw light 
on them ? ALFRED WELBY. 

[See 6 S. ii. 446, 495; iii. 58.) 


Winton Famity.—I made some reply, in 
your issue of Nov. 18 (ante, p. 416), to an 
inquiry by S. T. (ante, p. 266), but I omitted 
to mention that the descendants of Capt. 
James Winton believe that his grandfather 
(z.e., the father of Philip Winton, who was 
born in Herefordshire about 1750) was 
named Seton, and changed his name to 
Winton for political reasons. Or, perhaps, 
he may have married one of the Hereford- 
shire Wintons, and his son Philip may have 





taken his mother’s maiden name. 
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There is a romantic tradition in the 
family in connexion with this alleged change 
of name, but I have not been able as yet 
to find any contemporary reference to or 
confirmation of the story that has been 
handed down, which is my chief reason for 
again opening this subject. 

If any of your contributors or readers 
have noted any mention of a Philip Winton 
(living 1750-88), I shall be greatly obliged 
for the reference. R. G. F. UNrsAcke. 

Services Club, W. 


Sm Witw1amM TRELAWNY, 6TH BartT.— 
When did he enter the Navy, and to what 
rank in the service did he attain? He is 
said to have married,in or before 1756, his 
cousin Letitia, daughter of Sir Harry 
Trelawny, 5th Bart. When and where was 
the marriage solemnized ? Neither the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (Ivii. 175) nor G. E. C.’s 
“{Baronetage’ (ii. 45) gives the desired in- 
formation. G. F. Re Be 


SAMUEL WESLEY THE YOUNGER.—The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lx. 318, states that he 
married “‘ a daughter of John Berry (d. 1730), 
Vicar of Watton, Norfolk.” I should be 
glad to learn her Christian name, and the 
date and place of her marriage. 

G. F. RB. B. 


Burry AND ApaAMSON Famities.—Col. 
Thomas Burry of Leighsbrook, co. Meath, 
had a daughter Emily; married Rev. 
Arthur Smyth-Adamson as his second wife. 
He was Rector of Grange Gorman parish, 
Dublin, in 1839. I should be glad to have 
the dates and particulars of birth, marriage, 
and death of the above. To which family 
did Col. Thomas Burry belong, and what 
was the maiden name of his mother ? 

E. C. Frnuay. 

1279 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


Wiu11am Hastines, 1777.—In -The Folke- 
stone Herald of Sept. 30, 1902, there is a list 
of officials, &c., of the town for 1777, in 
which occurs the name of William Hastings, 
chief gunner at the Battery, at 2s. per day, 
and 5/. per annum for coals. A plan of the 
Bayle, in the Manor Office of Folkestone, 
dated 1782, mentions Hastings as gunner 
at the Bayle Fort. 

The Kentish Gazette, April 6 to April 9, 
1790, has the following :— 

“ A few days since died at the Countess Dowager 
of Huntingdon’s, Lord George Hastings, only son 
of Mr. Hastings, of Folkstone, to whom the title of 
Earl of Huntingdon has lately devolved. The 
Countess Dowager, wishing to improve the educa- 
tion of Lord George, had requested he might be 








placed under her immediate inspection, when he- 
was most unfortunately taken with the smallpox, 


which proved fatal.” 
In ‘The Universal British Directory,’ 


1792, William Hastings is described as. 


““Esq.,’ Chief Gunner of the Castle; and 
in ‘The Kentish Companion’ for 1799 as. 
‘““'W. Hastings, Chief Gunner, Folkestone.”” 
Lieut. Benson Earle Hill in his ‘ Reeollec- 
tions of an Artillery Officer’ relates how on. 
visiting the Folkestone Battery in the eourse- 
of his duties he had an interview with the- 
“* master-gunner,’ who was a claimant to 
a@ peerage, and although his name is not 
given, he evidently refers to the same man.. 
The lieutenant does not give the date, but 
he entered the service Aug. 1, 1810, and 
retired about a dozen years later. I am 
anxious to know when Hastings died, and 
where he was buried; also where his son. 
George, who died 1790, was buried. 
R. J. FyNMOoRE. 
Sandgate. 


DISRAELI AND Emprre.—A writer in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1879, 
states :— 

“* During the debates on the Eastern Question, it 
was a favourite occupation among hon. mensbers to: 
wager that Mr. Disraeli would conclude his speech 
with the word ‘ Empire.’ Eventually it beeame so 
imperially ; regular that no odds could be got 


against it.’ 


The writer adds that the two last words 
pronounced by Disraeli as a speaker in the- 
House of Commons before he was trans- 
lated to a more exalted sphere of activity, 
were: “the Empire.” I should be glad if 
any one will kindly endorse these state- 
ments. M. L. R. BReswar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


BUSHE : SPENCER.—TI shall be glad of any 
information regarding the parties to whose 
marriage the following blazon applies: 
Argent, on a fess gules between three boars 
sable armed and langued gules, a fleur-de-lis 


argent between two eagles displayed or 


(Bushe). Impaling, Quarterly, argent and 

gules, in the second and third quarters @ 

fret or ; on a bend sable three escallop shells 

of the first (Spencer). I have not been able 

to refer to any pedigree of the family of 

Bushe. CHARLES DRURY. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


CLEYPOLE, CROMWELL, AND PricE Fami- 
LiEs.—John Cleypole, Esq., of Norborough 
House, co. Northampton, Master of the 
Horse to Oliver Cromwell, created a baronet 
by him July 20, 1657 (which title was dis- 
allowed after the Restoration), married first 
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Elizabeth, second daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well, and secondly,in 1671, Blanche (the 
rich) widow of Lancelot Staveley of London, 
merchant, by whom he had an only daughter 
Bridget Claypole, married to Charles Price, 
Colonel in the Guards, and died his widow 
in October, 1738. To what family of Price 
did he belong, and what were his arms and 
crest ? I shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion respecting him. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


EpmunpD WyNDHAM, J.U.D., is mentioned 
in Sander’s ‘De Visibili Monarchia’ as 
having been deprived of a benefice by Queen 
Elizabeth. One of this name compounded 
for the first fruits of the rectories of Aylmer- 
ton and Runton in Norfolk on Dee. 21, 1554. 

In February, 1579, a letter reached the 
English College at Rheims, in which it was 
stated that :— : 

“The Suffolke and Norfolke gentlemen, that 
weare committed for there consciens sake in her 
matt prograce, remayne ‘style prisoners in ther 
country, except D. Wyndam that is close prisoner 
on the fleete.’ 

Dr. Wyndham was still in the Fleet, 
July 31, 1580, but was removed to Wisbech 
Castle in or before October in that year. In 
1595 he was at large in or near Norwich. 

Is anything more known of him ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
6 Grand Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


Sm Hvucn CHoLMELEY.—Could any of 
your readers inform me if an engraving or 
portrait of Sir Hugh Cholmeley, the defender 
of Scarborough Castle in the time of King 
Charles I., exists ? Joun L, S. Hatron, 

70 Hermon Hill, Wanstead. 


‘Kate oF ABERDARE.’—In a paper by 
Mr. Austin Dobson on ‘Old Vauxhall 
Gardens,’ it is stated that one of the 
“hymns” favoured at that resort was 
‘Kate of Aberdare’ (‘ Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes,’ First Series, p. 237). What are 
the words of the song ? And why was it so 
named ? I am given to understand that 
it appeared in ‘ New Songs of Vauxhall,’ so 
frequently reprinted in the magazines of the 
period. BP. 

Aberdare. 

RisK OF ENTERING A NEW Hovse.— 
Among some of our English peasantry cer- 
tain precautions are taken on entering a 
new house. In India this takes the form 
of the ceremonial expulsion of the demons 
which are supposed to occupy it. Some 


time ago in‘ N. & Q.’ an interesting article 
appeared showing that this was based on 


were really bad air, or some other form of 
danger to health. I shall feel obliged for a 
reference to this article, or to any work in 
which the question is fully discussed. 
EMERITUS. 


“* Duiryvoners.”—In a deed of acquit- 
tance of 28 Elizabeth the guardians of 
infant children are described as “ duity- 
oners,”’ a word I have not met with before 
and which I cannot find in a dictionary. I 
shall be glad to know if any of your readers 
have come across it. T. WauTER HALL. 


““Gray’s Inn pPrecEs.”—In Farquhar’s 
comedy ‘Sir Harry Wildair, Act I. se. i., 
Col. Standard giving his wife’s maid a tip 
of five guineas, she exclaims: “ Are they 
right ? No Gray’s Inn pieces amongst 
them ?” 

Is anything known of the expression— 
which seems to imply base coin—and does 
it occur elsewhere ? Won. Dovuctas. 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author of 
“God is on the side of big battalions” ? 
Napoleon has been credited with the author- 
ship, but, I believe, wrongly. 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 

[The tenth edition (1914) of Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 

Quotations’ supplies the following (p. 430, note 4): 
“On dit que Hieu est toujours pour les gros 
bataillons (It is said that God is always on the side 
of the heaviest battalions)—Voltaire: Letter to 
M. le Riche. 1770. _J’ai toujours vu Dieu du cété 
des gros bataillons(I have always noticed that God 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions).—De la 
Ferté to Anne of Austria.” 
The revised edition (1912) of ‘Cassell's Book of 
Quotations’ has also an earlier example (p. 715) 
than Voltaire’s; ‘‘ Dieu est d’ordinaire pour les 
gros escadrons contre les petits (God is generally 
for the big squadrons against the little ones).— 
Letter by Bussy-Rabutin, Oct. 18, 1677.’’] 


‘* EpHEps.’’—I should be glad of an ex- 
planation of this word, which occurs in @ 
claim for allowances made by a tenant of 
Fountains Abbey, c. 1450 :— 

‘Tt? for epheds a yere xiijs. iiijd. 1t’m for 
twa yere at yon had skragtald for epheds to 
mende 6:8.” 

J. EE 


Durham. 


** SKULL Styce ”’ (A FisH).—In the House- 
hold Accounts of the ancient family of 
Lestrange of Hunstanton (Norfolk), which 
have been fortunately preserved from 1519 
to 1578, many kinds of fish are mentioned, 
and among them one called the “skull 
slyce.”’ Mr. H. le Strange, the present 
owner of these MS. accounts, also finds it 
spelt ‘‘ sculleslyes,’ and “skulk, slyce”’ in 





practical reasons, and that the ‘demons ” 








one passage. 
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“Skull” is probably the plaice; skolla 
and sand-skddda are Swedish names for this 
species, and skulder Danish ; but the second 
word ‘“‘slyce” is a complete puzzle, and 
assistance in explaining it would be welcome, 
as no word in the dictionary seems to 
answer to it. J. H. GuRNEY. 

Keswick Hall, Norwich. 


A SISTER OF THE CONQUEROR: BuDD.— 
Will readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ learned in Norman 
history reply if anything is known of Jean 
Budd, a Baron during the time of Charles 
the Great ?— 

**As a reward for his military services, Jean 
Budd was given a domain on the Norman sea coast. 
His descendant, William Budd, founded the town 
of Rye, and during the Norman invasion of France 
he housed the King. His descendant, Richard 
Budd, had four sons, three of whom became sailors, 
and subsequently settled in the town of Rye, 
Sussex. Jean Budd, who succeeded to the barony, 
came over at the time of William the Conqueror, 
and landed at Rye, where his relatives were living. 
He distinguished himself during the Norman inva- 
sion of 1066, and married a sister of William the 
Conqueror. He subsequently became Earl of 
Sussex.”’ 

The above is a quotation from a pamphlet, 
published in America, by W. C. Rucker, 
entitled ‘ William Budd, Pioneer Epidemi- 
ologist.’ Any light upon this subject and 
the family of Budd will be welcome to 

A DWELLER IN KENT. 


THe DominicAN ORDER.—What books 
best throw insight on the history of the 
Dominican Order, its tradition and training ? 
Tnformation will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 





Replies. 
THE PAPYRUS AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


(12 S. ii. 348.) 


In Ancient Egypt there was much pairs 
bestowed upon the cultivation of the papyrus 
plant. It grew in marshy lands and in 
shallow brooks. The right of growing it 
belonged to the Government, and they made 
a@ very good thing out of the monopoly. 
The mode of making papyri was this: the 
interior of the stalks of the plant, after the 
rind had been removed, was cut into thin 
slices in the direction of their length, and 
these being laid on a flat board, in succession, 
similar slices were placed over them at 
right angles; and their surfaces being. 
cemented together by a sort of glue, and 
subjected to a proper degree of pressure and 
well dried, the papyrus was completed. The 


the breadth of the intended sheet, as that of 
the sheet on the number of slices placed in 
succession beside each other ; so that, though 
the breadth was limited, the papyrus might 
be extended to an indefinite length. 

Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians’ (Birch’s 
edition) is the best authority upon papyrus 
in connexion with the different uses to which 
it was put. In vol. ii. pp. 180-81 there are 
given a number of illustrative quotations 
from Pliny. Pliny says that the roots of 
the plant were made into firewood, and he 
says further that the Egyptians constructed 
small boats out of the plant, and from the 
rind they made sails, mats, clothes, bedding, 
and ropes :— 

“They ate it either crude or cooked, swallowing 
only the juice; and when they manufacture paper 
from it they divide the stem, by means of a kind 
of needle, into thin plates or laminz, each of 
which is as large as the plant will admit.” 

There then follows Pliny’s account of how 
the paper was made (Wilkinson, vol. ii.). 

The monopoly of the papyrus in Egypt 
increased the price of it,so that persons in 
humble life could not afford to use it. Few 
documents, therefcre, are met with written 
upon papyrus except funeral rituals, the 
sales of estates, and official papers, which 
were absolutely required ; and so valuable 
was it that they frequently obliterated the 
old writing and inscribed another document 
upon the same sheet (Wilkinson, vol. ii, 
p. 183). 

Theophrastus says that papyrus was used 
to make garlands for the shrines of the gods. 
It was from the stem of the plant that boats 
were made. Priests’ sandals were also made 
of it, and it was used as tow for caulking the 
seams of ships. King Antigonus made the 
rigging of his fleet of the same material. 
The rush and the bulrush of the Bible were 
identical with papyrus. See Tristram’s 
‘Natural History of the Bible,’ 9th edition, 
1898, p. 433. 

Since the seventeenth century attempts 
have been made to revive the use of the 
papyrus, and although the cultivation of the 
plant is extinct or almost extinct in Egypt, 
it exists elsewhere. It flourishes, for in- 
stance, in Palestine, and grows luxuriantly 
in a swamp at the north end of the plain of 
Gennesaret. It is still to be found in 
Syracuse, but it was doubtless transplanted 
thither from its original habitat, as there is 
no reference found to it in Syracuse before 
1674. Wilkinson confirms its use and the 
attempts to revive it. He says :— 

“Some few individuals, following the example 





of the Cavaliere Saverio Landolina Nava of 


length of the slices depended, of course, on 
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» Syracuse, continue to make it us paper], 
pei sheets from the plant which fpgpyres paper 
small rivulet forined b the fountain of Cygne, near 
Syracuse, are offered to travellers as curious 
specimens of an obsolete manufacture. I have 
seen some of these small sheets of papyrus. The 
manner of placing the pieces is the same as _ that 
practised in former times; but the quality of the 
paper is very inferior to that of Ancient Beynt, 
owing either to the preparation of the slices of the 
‘stalk before they are glued together, or to the 
coarser texture of the plant itself, certain spots 
occurring here and there throughout the surface, 
which are never seen on those discovered in the 
Egyptian tombs.” 

The manufacture of papyrus at Syracuse 
in modern times is further referred to by M. 
Dureau de la Malle in the Mémoires de 
PAcadémie des Inscriptions for 185]. He 
‘SAYS :— 

“Un jeune Anglais, M. Stoddhart [sic], que j’ai 
onnu en 1834 quand ce mémoire était achevé, a 
fabriqué 4 Syracuse avec le papyrus de Sicile un 
papier tout semblable aux anciens papyrus 
recueillis dans les tombeaux égyptiens: il a donné 
aux Bibliothéques du roi et de l'Institut deux 
tableaux contenant des échantillons de toutes 
sortes de Ln gage propres a l’écriture ou a l’im- 
pression qu’il a tirés du papyrus syracusien,” &c. 

I beg to add a few bibliographical notes 
which I hope will be useful to Dr. Hurry. 

Wilkinson is specially valuable. He is 
brief, but he is accurate in describing the 
methods used. I fear that comparatively 
few people are aware what a vast body of 
knowledge is contained in Birch’s edition 
of Wilkinson. The most complete survey of 
the whole subject is by M. Dureau de la 
Malle, and is in the Mémoires de l Académie 
des Inscriptions for 1851, vol. xix. pp. 140-83. 
This paper has the substance of a whole 
book in it, and various headings deal with 
‘ Limites de la croissance et de la culture du 

apyrus, ‘ Limites extrémes de l’usage et 
‘de la durée du papier de papyrus,’ ‘ Usages 
du papyrus,’ ‘ Fabrication du papier,’ &c. 
Pliny has much to say about the making of 
papyrus; and with Pliny should be read 
Guilandini’s Commentary upon these 
= papyrus chapters in the naturalist’s 

ook, 


In The Library Journal, New York, 1878, 
vol. iii. pp. 323-4, is a brief but very useful 
article, by Ezra Abbot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, upon ‘ Ancient Papyrus and the Mode 
of making Paper from It.’ The special value 
of this article is that it points out some 
absurd errors into which previous writers 
on the subject have fallen. The article is 
filled with useful references. For the 
manufacture of the paper in Sicily there is 
Parlatore’s ‘Mémoire sur le papyrus des 
anciens et sur le papyrus de Sicile,’ 1854. 


Wattenbach’s ‘ Das Schriftwesen im Mittel- 
alter, Leipzig, 1896, has several pages 
(96-111) packed with references. He agrees 
in placing Dureau de la Malle’s article first 
in his list of authorities upon papyrus. 

The Comte de Caylus contributed to the 
twenty-third volume of the Académie des 
Inscriptions a ‘Mémoire sur le papyrus 
et sur la fabrication,’ pp. 267-320. This is 
historical and botanical. There is also 
Montfaucon’s ‘ Dissertation sur la plante 
appellée papyrus’ in the Académie des 
Inscriptions, vol. vi. (1729). The article 
‘ Papyrus’ in the last edition of the ‘ Ency. 
Brit.’ is by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
and is specially good, dealing in detail with 
the various qualities of papyrus and their 
names, and also with their various sizes 
and thicknesses and geographical distri- 
bution. The apticle in Larousse’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is packed with facts and a 
marvel of condensation, and gives among 
his authorities ‘Essai sur les livres dans 
Pantiquité, par Geraud, 1838, and also 
Egger, ‘Le papier dans lantiquité et 
dans les temps modernes,’ 1866. Mr. R. W. 
Sindall’s book on ‘The Manufacture of 
Paper,’ 1908, is one of the few illustrated 
authorities. It gives on p. 3 a picture of a 
sheet of papyrus showing the layers crossing 
one another. This illustration is, I believe, 
taken from Mr. L. Evans’s ‘ Ancient Paper- 
Making,’ London, 1896. This appeared at 
the end of a book upon the Dickinson paper- 
making firm. Bodoni of+ Parma issued 
Domenico Cirillo’s ‘ Cyperus Papyrus’ (now 
a@ very rare book). 

There is an article in The Pharmaceutical 
Journal, vol. xv., 1855, ‘On Papyrus and 
Other Plants which can furnish Fibre for 
Paper Pulp.’ Matthias Koops’s ‘ Historical 
Account of the Substances used to convey 
Ideas from the Earliest Date to the Invention 
of Paper’ may contain some facts, but I 
have not looked at it. There are a few 
modern books, specially Karabacek’s ‘ Das 
Arabische Papier, Vienna, 1887; C. Paoli, 
‘ Del Papiro,’ Florence, 1878 ; G. Cosentino, 
‘La Carta di Papiro’ (in Archivio Storico 
Siciliano, 1889, pp. 134-64); G. Ebers, 
‘The Papyrus Plant,’ in The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, vol.xv. C. M. Briquet, who is the 
greatest authority on water-marks, issued at 
Berane in 1888 ‘ Le Papier Arabe au moyen 
age et sa fabrication.’ Last and by no means 
least, Cross and Bevan’s book upon the 
manufacture of paper (Spon) is by two 
eminent paper analysts and chemists. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 
191, 204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 
364, 391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482.) 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA (continued). 


2nd Horse Grenadier Guards 
(ante, pp. 43, 192). 


William Brereton was wounded at Fon- 
tenoy, 1745; and was lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment, April 9, 1746, to May 18, 1747. 


Royal Horse Guards (ante, pp. 44, 192). 


Lieut.-Col. John Wyvill m. Frances (tire- 
woman to Queen Caroline), daughter of 
Peter Goode, and relict of Richard Pigot of 
Westminster (who d. Dec. 31, 1720, father 
of George, Lord Pigot). 

Thomas Markham is an error for Marcham 
(see Dalton, vol. vi.). The London Mag. 
says: “ Died 4 Sept., 1753, Capt. Thomas 
Marcham, who served 40 years in the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards Blue, and whose 
family have had commissions in that corps 
for above 90 years.” 

Capt. John Lloyd was wounded at 
Fontenoy. 

Henry Miget (presumably son of Henry 
Miget, exempt and eldest captain 3rd Horse 
‘Guards, July 17, 1714) is said to have been 
made, as “ Henry Migil, Brigadier and Major 
in the Blue Guards,’ October, 1743 (Gent. 
Mag.), but this seems clearly a mistake. 
The London Mag. for October, 1743, says : 
“Henry Migil, app. Brigade Major of the 
Blue Guards v. Major Goddard deceased.” 
He appears as “‘ Captain Lieutenant Migges,”’ 
wounded at Fontenoy, 1745 (Gent. Mag.). 
Died April 20, 1755, “‘ Henry Migett, Esq., 
captain in the Horse Guards Blue, who during 
40 years’ service in the army was never known 
to do an arbitrary act, or heard to swear an 
oath’? (London Mag.). 

Major John Powlett, who d. July 2, 1740 
(p. 132), could not have been the cornet in 
the Blues, John Powlett, who was made 
lieutenant therein, Dec. 10, 1739. 

Hon. John Needham was exempt and 
captain 2nd Troop of Horse Guards till he 
resigned, November, 1748. 

William Campbell was M.P. for Glasgow 
Burghs, 1734-41 (‘ Parl. Returns’), but 
Foster’s ‘Scots M.P.s’ says nothing more 
about him. I suggest he was the William 
Campbell who was one of the four Gentlemen 
Ushers, Quarter Waiters to the Queen, ‘with 


Cumberland in 1741. 

George Eyre became captain-lieutenant, 
and was further gazetted captain in the 
regiment, Sept. 1, 1753. 

Hugh Forbes was major of the regiment, 
Dec. 17, 1756, to Dec. 29, 1758. 


The King’s Horse (ante, pp. 44, 231). 


Major Carr is said by The Gent. Mag. to. 
have been killed at, Dettingen, 1743, though 
this was a mistake (see p. 231); but Capt. 
Meriden, Lieut. Draper, and Cornet Alleroft 
were killed, and Lieut. Wallis was wounded 
there. : 

Capt. Nathaniel Smith (first reported 
killed) was wounded at Dettingen, 1743. He 
was Deputy Governor of South Sea Castle 
(91l. 5s.) in 1748, till 1765; appointed 
Comptroller of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
(100/.) between 1750 and 1753; and was 
major thereof (“‘ 1501. a year, 5 chaldron of 
coal, 100 lb. of candles’’), December, 1761, 
to 1765; and lieutenant - governor thereof 
(4001.) from Nov. 6, 1765, till he d. Jan. 14, 
1773 (see p. 132). 

‘Thomas Strudwick, Esq. ; a Gentleman 

of a large sistate in Sussex, m. Oct. 1743 to 
Miss Caroline Onslow, a Relation to the Lord 
Onslow’ (London Mag.). 
In August, 1743, William Lacombe was 
made captain, v. Meriden ; Charles Shrimpton 
Boothby made captain-lieutenant; James 
Wharton and William Lightfoot made 
lieutenants. The last named was serving in 
Germany in 1761; and was captain in the 
regiment, Dec. 25, 1755, till he d. Sept. 24, 
1762. 

Henry Devic was presumably father of 
Henry Devic, captain-lieutenant Ist Royal 
Dragoons, Nov. 18, 1760, to Nov. 18, 1768, 
from lieutenant in the same; served in 
Germany in 1761. 

The Gent. Mag. says James Wharton was 
made major 2nd Dragoon Guards, January, 
1754, but this was an error.: 


The Queen’s Horse (ante, pp. 45, 232). 


Capt. Robert Stringer d. shortly before 
Jan. 26, 1751. 

Capt. Wyndham resigned January, 1751. 
William Chaworth of Umneston, Notts, 
m. April 6, 1755, Miss Julia Blake of }Easton,. 
Somerset, ‘‘ with a fortune of 30,000I.” 
Solomon Stevenson was made Clerk cf the 
Avery between 1734 and 1737. He resigned 
as captain in the regiment, January, 1751. 





a salary of 100/. in 1734 (? appointed 1727) 
till her Majesty’s death, 1737; and one of 


James Mure Campbell was captain and 
lieutenant-colonel 3rd Foot Guards (not 





the two Equerries (3001.) to the Duke of — 
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lieutenant-colone] 11th Dragoons), June 2, 
1756, till May 7, 1757. 

Earl of Home, captain and _ lieutenant- 
colonel 3rd Foot Guards, April 10, 1743 ; 
captain and lieutenant-colonel, July, 1743 ; 
brevet-cc lonel, Nov. 29, 1745. 

John Cope, Gentleman Usher to George II., 
was the second and younger son of Sir John 
Cope, 6th Bart., M.P., of Hanwell,co. Oxford, 
who d. Dee. 8, 1749. 


Wade’s Horse (ante, pp. 84, 312). 


Hon. William Bellenden, apparently second 
lieutenant-colonel 3rd Horse Guards, 174 
till reduced, Dec. 25, 1746. 

Delete the paragraph on p. 312 relating 
to William Wade. 

Ruishe Hassell was never major of the 
Blues, but he was major of Wade’s Horse, 
July 11, 1741, to June 1, 1744. He died 
“in Hassel’s Buildings, June 6, 1749; 
he bequeathed his estate of above 2,000/. 
per ann. to his wife, sole daughter and 
heiress of late Lord Stawell of Alder- 
maston, Berks’’ (Gent. Mag.). She was his 
second wife. Her father was William, 3rd 
Lord Stawell, who d. 1742, when the title 
went to his brother, Edward, 4th and last 
Lord Stawell, who d. 1755 (when it be- 
came extinct), leaving an only surviving 
child, Mary, created Baroness Stawell, 1760. 
She married (1) the Hon. and Right Hon. 
Henry Bilson Legge, M.P., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1754 to 1755, and 1756 to 1761, 
who d. 1764 ; and (2) the Earl of Hillsborough 
(see ante, p. 137). 

John Bail was major of the regiment, 
June 1, 1744, to March 26, 1748.. The Gent. 
Mag. records the death on Feb. 11, 1768, of 
“ Major Ball, who commanded Wade’s horse 
at the taking of the Highland deserters in 
Ladywood, (See vol. xiii. p. 273.)” 


Marlborough’s Dragoons (ante, pp. 85, 313): 


Samuel Gumley’s marriage is given in The 
Gent. Mag., Sept. 10, 1751, as ‘‘ Hon. Col. 
Gumley, brother to the Countess of Bath, to 
the relict of late Colvil, Esq.” 

Robert Abbott, major of the regiment, 
April 24, 1742 ; cornet and major 4th Troop 
Horse Guards, June, 1745, till reduced, 
Dec. 25, 1746 ; first major Ist Horse Guards, 
July 17, 1749; second lieutenant and 





lieutenant-colonel thereof, June 5, 1754, till 
Aug. 8, 1755. 

William Wentworth was one of the Prince 
of Wales’s four Gentlemen Waiters (1001.) 
in 1734 (? appointed 1727), but not in 1741 ; 
and one of his two Gentlemen Ushers, Daily 


Henry Gore, guidon and major 2nd Horse- 
Guards, May 1, 1745, to 1749. Query son 
of Humphrey Gore, colonel of the regiment, 
1723 to 1739. 

Elias Brevet was in 1761, but not in 1770,. 
on half-pay of captain of Brigadier-General 
Pocock’s Foot (reduced). 

Francis Rainsford was on half-pay of cor- 
net en second in Hawley’s Royal Regiment 
of Dragoons, reduced 1748, from that date- 
until he d. between 1772 and 1777. 

James Surtees became lieutenant in Haw- 
ley’s Dragoons (the Ist Royals), Aug., 1743,. 
and afterwards captain. 

Lieut. B. Gallotin made captain in the- 
regiment, December, 1744. 


North British Dragoons (ante, pp. 85, 313). 


In July, 1740, “‘ Sir Thomas Hay, Bart., a. 
captain in the Scotch Greys, m. the Lady 
Byron” (London Mag.). She was Frances, 
widow of William, 4th Lord Byron, whose- 
third wife she had been, second daughter of 
William, Lord Berkeley of Stratton. The 
London Magazine gives the death, on 
Dec. 20, 1751, of ““ Hon. Sir Robert Hay, of 
Linplum, in Scotland, bart., who had served 
many years as lieutenant-ccolonel of the- 
Scots Greys, and behaved as a brave and 
gallant officer.” 

Alexander Forbes was major till he suc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Hay as lieutenant-colonel} 
of the regiment, June, 1745, to Feb. 3, 1747. 

George Macdougal succeeded Forbes as 
major, June, 1745, and as lieutenant-colonel 
Feb. 3, 1747, till Nov. 29, 1750. 

George Mure, second son of James Mure- 
of Rhoddens, Ireland (and brother to William 
Mure, who succeeded to Caldwell, co. Ayr,. 
and d. 1722), was lieutenant-colonel Scots 
Greys, and (with his brother Capt. Alexander- 
Mure) was wounded at Fontenoy. He mar- 
ried Jane Rattray of Craighall, widow of 
Sir J. Elphinstone of Logie, co. Aberdeen, 
and his descendants settled at Herringswell* 
House, Suffolk (‘ Landed Gentry’). I think,. 
however, that Burke made a mistake in 
stating that he was lieutenant-colonel of 
the Scots Greys. He succeeded William 
Laurence as captain-lieutenant of that regi- 
ment in December, 1740 (Gent. Mag., where- 
he is called More), but I cannot trace him. 
as holding field rank. 

William Wilkinson made captain in Lord 
Bury’s 20th Royal Regiment of Foot,. 
March 18, 1750; major 56th Foot, Dec. 21,. 
1755; lieutenant-colonel (new) 72nd Foot, 
April 19, 1758; lieutenant-colonel 50th 
Foot, Aug. 24, 1758, till May 22, 1761; 





Waiters (150/.), in 1745 till 1751. 


serving in Germany, 1761; a Gentleman. 
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‘Usher, Quarter Waiter in Ordinary to the 
King, May, 1758 (not 1755) till 1761. 

Jenkyn Leyson was evidently a Welsh- 
man. It is still a family name in Glamorgan, 
especially at Neath and Swansea. 

James Erskine succeeded Mure, promoted, 
as lieutenant, December, 1740. 

John Forbes succeeded Macdougal as 
major of the regiment, Feb. 3, 1747, and as 
dieutenant-colonel, Nov. 29, 1750, to Feb. 25, 
1757, and had served on the staff as a deputy 
‘quartermaster-general with the rank of 
‘brevet lieutenant-colonel from Dec. 24, 1745. 
He was colonel 17th Foot, Feb. 25, 1757, till 
-death ; local brigadier-general in America, 
Jan. 1, 1758 ; took Fort du Quesne, Nov. 24, 
1758; and died on his return from there, 
May 23, 1759: ‘That worthy officer, 
‘Brigadier-General John Forbes, commander 
of his Majesty’s forces in the southern pro- 
vinces of North-America, at Philadelphia, 
caged 49” (London Mag.). : 

The King’s Dragoons (ante, pp. 86, 353). 

Joshua (not Joseph, p. 353) Guest was 
Brigadier to the Forces in North Britain 
{1l. 10s. per diem) in 1737, and also Barrack- 
master-general there (1/. per diem) in 1727, 
both till he d. Oct. 14, 1747. 

John Parsons (query son of Col. John 
Parsons, Coldstream Guards, ante, p. 164) 
“was a Gentleman Usher, Quarterly Waiter 
{100/.) to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
1763 till her death February, 1772. 

W. R. WILLIAMS. 


(To be continued.) 


CHARLES CorTTon’s ‘CoMPLEAT GAME- 
‘STER’ (6 S. ix. 321, 381, 498; 7S. vii. 461). 
—Two more editions of this work should be 
added to the list given by Mr. JuniAN MarR- 
SHALL. One, with title :— 

‘Instructions | How to Play at | Billiards, 
“Trucks, Bowls, | and Chess. | Together with all 
Manner of | Games | either on | Cards or Dice. 
"To which is added the | Arts and Mysteries | of 
Riding, Racing, Archery, | and Cockfighting. 
London, ore for Charles Brome, at the Gun 

| at the West End of S. Paul’s. 1687.” 
‘Collation, as in the edition of 1680. It will 
be noticed that the words ‘The Compleat 
Gamester’ are not on the title-page, but 
they are at the head of the frontispiece, 
-which is the same as that of 1680; “‘ printed 
for Hen. Brome” at bottom. 

I have always thcught it strange that of 
a book which was so much in demand as to 
have run through four editicns between 1674 
and 1687, and five between 1709 and 1726, 
ahere was no edition between 1687 and 1709, 








but in Prof. Arber’s ‘ Reprint of the Term 
Catalogues, 1668-1709,’ I find a record of 
another edition which in one respect is more 
important than any of the others. It bears 
the title of :— 

‘“*The Compleat Gamester, or Instructions how 
to play Billiards, Trucks, Bowls, and Chess. 
Games at Cards, Picket, Gleek, L’Ombre, Crib- 
bidge, All Fours, Whist, French Ruff, Five Cards, 
Costly Colours, Bone Ace, Put, Wit and Reason, 
Art of Memory, Plain Dealing, Queen Nazareen, 
Lanterloo, Penneech, Post and Pair, Bankaleet, 
Beast. Games in the Tables, Irish, Back Gammon, 
Tick-Tack, Doublets, Sice-Ace, Ketch-dolt. Games 
without the lables, Inn and Inn, Passage, Hazard. 
With the Art of Riding the Great Horse, or any 
other. Also Racing, Archery, and Cock-Fighting. 
By Charles Cotton, Esq. Price 18d. Printed for 
C. Brome at the Gun at the West End of St. Paul's.” 
This was entered in May, 1699, and is the 
only entry of ‘The Compleat Gamester’ 
bearing the name of Charles Cotton as the 
author, and is 35 years earlier than what 
had been supposed to be the first mention of 
his name in connexion with the book. I 
have never seen or heard of a copy of this 
edition, and I should be very glad to know 
of one if it exists. 

Mr. MARSHALL was uncertain whether Cot- 
ton was also the author of ‘ Leathermore, or 
Advice concerning Gaming....1711’ (see 
6 S. ix. 321), or whether there was an earlier 
edition about 1667. The latter suggestion 
is the correct one. I have a copy of 

“The Nicker, Nicked; | or, el Cheats | of | 
Gaming | Discovered. | The Third Edition | Felix 
quem faciunt aliena pericula ‘cautum. | Licensed, 

ovemb. 4th, 1668. | London, | printed in the year 
1669.” (12 pp. 4to). 

The subject-matter is headed’ ‘ Leather- 
more’s Advice ; concerning Gaming,’ and is 
identical with that of the edition of 1711, 
concluding with the Sonnet by the Lord 
Fitz-Gerald. The pamphlet is _ reprinted 
‘“ from the third edition, 1698,’ in ‘ The 
Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. ii. F. JESSEL. 

52 Park Mansions, Knigiatsbridge. 


Sir THomas ANDREW LUMISDEN STRANGE 
(12 §. ii. 469)—About 1877-80 there was 
published a work entitled either ‘ Burroughs 
and Newburgh’ or ‘ Strange and Newburgh,’ 
which dealt with the families of Burroughs, 
Strange, and Newburgh. I was shown a 
portion of this work by Mrs. Edmund 
Ffoulkes, the wife of the then Vicar of the 
University Church (St. Mary’s), Oxford, 
herself a daughter of Sir Thomas Strange, 
granddaughter of Sir William Burroughs, 
Bart., and like my grandmother, Mrs. 
Nicholas Skottowe, a cousin of the then Lord 
Waterpark. I should think this work, if it 
can be identified, would give the information 
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edesired. Sir Thomas’s second wife was 
Louisa Burroughs, danghter of Sir William 
‘Burroughs, Bart., sister of Letitia, Lady 
Ogle (wife of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, 
Bart., of Worthy, Hants), and cousin of 
Admiral Sir William Burroughs. My father, 
‘Thomas Britiffe Skottowe (3rd Baron 
Skottowe), was on the most intimate terms 
with his cousins the young Stranges and 
their parents, but I have lost sight of the 
survivors, so am unable to apply to them. 
I have a print of Lawrence’s pcrtrait of Sir 
Thomas as Reeorder of Madras, and also 
portraits of Lady Strange, Letitia. Lady 
Ogle, and Lady Burroughs (née Skottowe). 
The print of Sir Thomas gives merely the 
year of his appointment, and adds * after- 
wards Chief Justice of Madras.” I have no 
data as to date and place of his second 
marriage. B. C. S. 


Sir Thomas married at St. Mary’s Church, 
Fort St. George, on Oct. 11, 1806, Miss Louisa 
Burroughs, youngest daughter of Sir William 
‘Burroughs, Bart. See Mrs. F. E. Penny’s 
‘History of Fort St. George,’ Madras, p. 113; 
or her ‘ Marriages at Fort St. George,’ Madras 
(Genealogist, N.S., vols. xix.-xxili.). 

As to the date of his appointment as 
Reeorder of Madras, it was reckoned ac- 
cording to the Company’s rule from the date 
-of arrival in Madras, which was in 1798, as 
the ‘D.N.B.’ records. FRANK PENNY. 


HENRY Firtpinc: Two ae ae 
(2. ‘ Voyage to Lisbon,’ 12 8. i. 284).—The 
discovery by Mr. pE Castro of the item in 
The Public Advertiser noting the arrival of 
the Queen of Portugal at Lisbon on Aug. 6, 
1754, as related by Mr. Austin Dossov, is 
of great interest, confirming as it does the 
-chronology of the voyage as indicated by 
internal evidence alone. Fielding’s dates 
from Wednesday, June 26, 1754, when he 
went aboard ship at Rotherhithe, unti 
Friday, July 19, when he went ashore at 
Ryde, are manifestly given correctly. The 
next date in the ‘Journal, however, iS 
“ Sunday, July 19,” and this is as manifestly 
an error, as in 1754 July 19 was not a Sunday i 
-and the correct date must be either July 14 
or 21. To select the later date would be to 
suggest that he remained in Ryde twelve 
days, and that for seven of them his ‘ Journal’ 
was not touched. This is most unlikely, 
especially as the text indicates that this 
Sunday, which he calls the 19th, was 
obviously the second day at the ale-house. 
‘Early in the morning ‘he summons Mrs. 
Francis with her bill, which on this first 
occasion he reproduces in full, and when he 








settles his final bili he is charged with a 
pound of candles, observing ‘‘ we had only 
burnt ten in five nights.’ This is conclusive 
as to the length of his stay, and if we correct 
the date of this Sunday to the 14th, as they 
left on the following Thursday, which was 
the 18th, it allows just the five nights re- 

quired by the text. The error, however, is 
pointe until Sunday the 21st, which he 
calls the 26th. After that he avoids the day 
of the month altogether, giving the weekday 
only, save that in the first edition Wednesday 
the 24th is called the 20th. If these correc- 
tions are made in the text, as they should be 
in future editions, they will show that the 
vessel cast anchor in the Tagus on Tuesday, 
Aug. 6, about noon, and this agrees wholly 
with the record in The Public Advertiser. 
It is more than likely that when Fielding 
went ashore at Ryde he did not take with 
him the manuscript of his journal, and hence 
had not that reminder of the day of the 
month, but continued his writing with fresh 
sheets. On the vessel also he would pro- 
bably have access to the ship’s almanac, @ 
convenience which we may conclude the 
ale-house was without. Fielding must have 
discovered his error on his return to the 
ship, but being disinclined to correct the 
errors at this time he postponed the revision 
of the text until he should grow stronger, 
and therefore it was never performed at all, 

FREDERICK S. Dickson. 

215 West 101st Street, New York. 


EYES CHANGED IN CoLoUuR BY FRIGHT 
(12 S. ii. 350, 457). i 
is discussed in a recent volume of the 

‘ American Ency clopedia and Dictionary of 
Ophthalmology,’ viii. pp. 5207-10. Nearer 
the point in this query was the issue raised 
in a cause célébre at St. Louis early in 1912 ; 
on a question of identity, experts testified 
that there is no case on record wherein the 
eyes of a man have changed colour, but a 
deposition was introduced to the effect that 
the deponent’s had changed colour after he 
had reached maturity. The following item, 
which I sent to counsel, was stated by them 
to be very material then, and it seems 
directly to the point here, to wit : a clipping, 
indirectly from (London) Mail of about 
Dec. 10, 1911, runs as follows :— 

“* The possibility of a man’s eye changing colour 
as the result of a mental shock or physical ill- 
treatment was the sabject of an interesting dis- 
cussion in the eye ward of one of the great London 
hospitals. One of the surgeons said: ‘It is 
common knowledge that great physical hardships 
may suddenly turn the hair white. The loss of 
colour here follows on certain chemical changes, 
due to disturbances of nutrition, taking place in 
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the tiny particles of colouring matter which give 
the hair its colour. All infants at birth have blue 
eyes. In some babies immediately after birth 
pigment granules begin to develop in the iris. 
Thus they become brown- or black-eyed. In 
others, however, no such pigment formation takes 
place and the eyes remain blue or grey through- 
out life. 

“** Tf this, at present blue-eyed former convict, 
is really the missing brown-eyed banker, a rea- 
sonable explanation of the discrepancy in the eye- 
colouring would be that under the stress of phy- 
sical and mental shock the colouring matter, 
which had in early life developed in such iris, had 
atrophied or disappeared, leaving the eyes the 
original blue colouring present at birth.’ ” 

ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


JOHN Prinz, 1568 (12 S. ii. 390).—There 
is a lithographic engraving of the inscription 
in ‘ Inscriptions and Devices, in the Beau- 
champ Tower, Tower of London,’ by William 
Robertson Dick (preface dated 1853), 
Plate XXX. The letterpress, p. 28, says :— 

“This person is said to have been a Romish 
priest, confined during the reign of Elizabeth, for 

hering to the Romish plots against her govern- 
ment.” 

In the inscription, according to the 
lithograph, the date 1568 does not exhibit 
the same care as that given to “ Verbum,” 
&e., and the name. Before 1568 is what 
may be “ 6 Fb.” 

As the T at the end of “ manet”’ is un- 
finished, apparently formed by shallow 
incisions only, it may be that “6 Fb” was 
hurriedly scratched by Prine. Possibly he 
was put to death on Feb. 6, if what appears 
to be “6 Fb” means that date. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


J. T. Staton (12 S. ii. 391)—James 
Taylor Staton was born Jan. 16, 1817, in 
Bradshawgate, Bolton, and was early left an 
orphan. He was sent to Chetham’s College, 
Manchester, to be educated, and there acted 
as servant to the Governor. On leaving 
that institution he was bound apprentice 
to Mr. Holden, letterpress printer, Bolton, 
and eventually started in business for him- 
self, occupying two or three different ad- 
dresses in the town until 1863, when he 
removed to Manchester, and entered the 
employ of John Heywood. He returned to 
his native town in 1867 as a journalist to 
his former fellow apprentice, John Tillotson, 
acting as sub-editor and overseer of The 
Bolton Evening News until 1871. After a 
short engagement as editor of The Farn- 
worth Observer (1872-3), he again went to 
Manchester, and continued in the service 
of Heywood as reader until his death on 





May 26, 1875. He was twice married, and! 
had ten children by his first wife. He was. 
one of the most prolific dialect writers Lan-- 
cashire has produced, and my Bibliography- 
of him (which may not be complete) ie 
forty titles. He put into the Lancashire- 
dialect, as spoken in Bolton, the Song of 
Solomon at the request of Prince Lucian. 
Buonaparte, and he edited The Bowton 
Luminary, un Tum Fowt Telegraph, which 
ran into 14 volumes (1852-62), and which 
was continued as The Lankishire loominary, 
un wickly lookin-glass, when he went to 
Manchester in 1863. It ceased publication. 
with the second volume in 1865. Several 
of his sketches went into a second edition,. 
and most of them were “ comic”’ or “ hu- 
morous,” and enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity in a day when dialect literature had 
a “‘ vogue,” and especially so at the famous 
“‘ penny readings ”’ of the time. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[Particulars will also be found in our corre- 
spondent’s work ‘ Bibliographia Boltonensis’ 
(Manchester University Press, 1914)]. 

CHRISTOPHER Urswick (12 S$. ii. 108, 197, 
259).—At the first reference mention was 
made of a statement by Alfred von Reumont 
that Christopher Urswick of Bambridge was 
Henry VIII.’s ambassador to Hungary. Is. 
there not some confusion here between 
Christopher Urswick (1448-1522), who went 
on several embassies for Henry VII., and 
Christopher Bainbridge (1464 ?-1514), who 
was Henry VIII.’s ambassador to Pope- 
Julius II.? Cooper, ‘Athenee Cantabri- 
gienses,’ vol. i. ‘ Additions and Corrections,’ 
p. 526, says that the two individuals are- 
confounded in Giustinian’s Despatehes, and 
the ‘D.N.B.’ gives a warning in its life of 
Christopher Bainbridge. 

At p. 259 ante, the occurrence was noted 
of Christopher Urswick among the dramatis 
persone of ‘ Richard III.’ He is a much 
more prominent character in Ford’s ‘ Perkin 
Warbeck.’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


TILLER Bower, BRANDRETH, &c. (12S. ii. 
430).—All these terms are fully explained 
and illustrated in ‘N.E.D.’; for “‘ Bran- 
dreth,” see also ‘ Glossary to Durham Acct. 
Rolls’ (Surtees Society). ‘‘ Maubré”’ is an 
obsolete form of marble, which sometimes 
denotes a marble vessel or slab. J. T. F. . 

Durham. 

‘ Dictionarium Britannicum,’ by N.{Bailey>- 
London, 1730, has :— 

““Brandrith, a rail or fence about a well.” 

“ Gavelock, a Pick or Bar of Iron to entcr 
Stakes into the Ground.”’ W. B. H. 
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Joun PruppeE: “ Krne’s Grazrer”’ (12 8. 
qi. 430).—May I refer your correspondent to 
The Antiquary, August, 1915, p. 291, where 
‘the question of Prudde’s office is dealt with 
in relation to the Patent of Utynam for 
glazing the King’s Chapels at Windsor 
and King’s College, Cambridge? Whether 
Prudde was superseded by Utynam or to 
-work under his directions is uncertain. On 
July 20, 1461, Patent 1 Ed. EV. pt. 1, m. 16, 
Thomas Bye, citizen and glazier of London, 
was appointed to the glaziery of the King’s 
-works, but by 1500, and probably earlier, 
the influence of the Elemish School had 
reasserted itselfi—Barnard, Flower being at 
work at Westminster and Greenwich with 
Andreano Andrew and William Ashe 
(Lethaby, ‘ Westm.,’ p. 238), and soon after 
this we find a Flemish colony established 
firmly at Southwark. I think there can be 
no doubt that the introduction of this 
foreign element into English stained glass is 
connected with the dispute over the Fairford 
glass, which was probably smuggled into 
‘England notwithstanding the protective 
Act of 2 Ric. III.; cap. 2, which forbade the 
importation of painted glasses, é.e., read'y- 
made stained-glass windows. 

Sevenenks. E. WyNpDHAM HULME. 

Prof. W. R. Lethaby in his ‘ Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen’ (1906), 
p. 304, says :— 

“John Pruddle, or Prudde, of Westminster, 
was another famous glazier, who is named in the 
Eton accounts in 1445-6 as chief glazier to the 
King. About 1450 Prudde glazed the Beau- 
champ Chapel at Warwick. About the same time 
he supplied glass for Greenwich Palace ‘ flourished 
with marguerites, hawthorn buds, and daisies,’ 
‘the flowers of Henry VI. and his queen. 

“Tn 1440-41 (19 Hen. VI.) John Prudde was ap- 
pointed to ‘the office of glazier of our works, 
to hold it ‘as Roger Gloucestre’ had held it, 
‘with a shed called the glazier’s lodge, standing 
upon the west side within our palace of West- 
wcumelll A. R. Baytey. 


PorRTRAITS IN STAINED Giass (12 8. ii. 172, 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458).—The north 
transept window, Luton Church, Beds: 
Rev. James O'Neill, B.D., and Elizabeth 
O'Neill. 

Above the tomb of Bishop King, last 
Abbot of Osney and first Bishop of Oxford, 
in south aisle of Christ Church Cathedral is 

‘an old window with his portrait. 

In the vestibule of the Library at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, are portraits of 
Henry VI., Archbishop Chichele, and others. 


All Saints’ Church, York, has in its east 

window Nicholas Blakeburn, Mayor 1429, 
and his wife, and also Nicholas Blakeburn 
junior, Sheriff of York, and his wife. 
' In the west oriel of the hall of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, are figures representing 
the benefactors and distinguished members 
of the College. 

In the Chapel of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, are figures of John Harvard and 
other College members. 

The porch to the Lady Chapel at Liverpool 
Cathedral has portraits of modern ladies. 

A. G. KEaty. 

Bedford. 


A modern portrait in stained glass may be 
seen in the centre light of the chapel of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel in the Carmelite 
Church, Kensington. Below the Madonna 
and Child is a round portrait of Herbert 
Railton, a benefactor of the church. I am 
unable to supply any details of the erection 
of the window, but no doubt the Prior or 
any one of the Fathers would give full 
particulars. : 

It is worth noting that one lancet re- 
presents St. Herbert, a figure who very rarely 
appears in art of any kind. : 

MontTacuE Summers, F.R.S.L. 


In the east window of St. Peter, Hungate, 
Norwich, is the effigy of Master Tho. 
Andrew, the last rector to be presented by 
the college of St. Mary-in-the-Fields before 
its suppression. He died in 1468. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

54 Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


Huneary Hitt, Stroursrivnce (12 S§. 
ii. 430).—Harborne Hill in Birmingham was 
in time past called Hungry Hill, and the 
name has generally been held simply to 
mean barren land. It is alluded to, with a 
slight difference in name, in Grafton’s 
‘Chronicle, where, speaking of ‘“ woe- 
waters,” the writer says there is one 
‘* vij. mile a this syde the castle of Dodley, in 
the place called Hungerevale; that whenne it 
betokenethe battayle it rennys foule and trouble 
watere, and when betokenythe derth or pesty- 
lence, it rennyth as clere as any. watere.” 

This luckless water is running still, but 
whether foul or clear it is little worth while 
to inquire, since it is equally bad either way. 
Howarp S. PEarson. 


A full answer to this query will be found 
on p. 74 of ‘ Worcestershire Place-Names,’ 





I think there is also some portrait glass in 
the chapel and hall. 





1905. 


by the late W. H. Duignan, published in 
A. C. C, 
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St. Inan (12 S. ii. 348, 438).—Adam King 
may have invented this saint, but his 
reason could not have been to fill a gap in 
the calendar, because he had at least half-a- 
dozen other saints at his disposal whose 
feast was celebrated by the Church on 
Aug. 18. Sir Harris Nicolas has duly 
included St. Inan in his ‘ Alphabetical 
Calendar of Saints’ Days’ (p. 154), but nct 
in the ‘Roman and Church Calendar’ for 
August (p. 111), where on the 18th of that 
month only the names of Agapitus, martyr, 
and Helena, queen, are given. Cf. his 
“Chronology of History.’ Your correspon- 
dent does not state whether he has consulted 
the Bollandist Fathers’ ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ 
under the date. tn Pe 


Sm WiniiaM Octe: Saran STEWKELEY 
(12 8. ii. 89, 137, 251, 296).—I beg to thank 
W. R. W. and Dieco for their helpful 
replies. From the ‘Verney Memoirs’ 
(vol. iii.) it appears that John Stewkeley 
(b. 1612, d. 1684), brother of the Ist Bart., 
was married for the second time, about 1653, 
to Cary, fourth daughter of Sir Edmund 
Verney (b. 1590, d. 1642), and that they had 
daughters : Penelope, b. 1654 ; Cary, b. 1655 ; 
Carolina, b. 1660; Isabella (?); and Cathe- 
rine, who was called “‘ Kitty Ogle’ in 1695. 
Who could her husband have been, and 
when did she marry ? Before my attention 


was drawn by Dreco to the ‘ Verney 
Memoirs’ I had noted that Dr. Newton 
Ogle, Bishop of Winchester (b. 1726, 


d. 1804), was a son of Nathaniel Ogle of 
Northumberland, and that the Dean’s 
brother, Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, died at 
Worthy, near Winchester, in September, 
1816, aged 88. Who, then, was “ Admiral 
Sir Chaloner Ogle” of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, b. 1681, d. 1750? 
Unfortunately, I only possess the Index of 
that work, and in a remote country village 
have no hope of seeing the original, cr any 
book of reference likely to clear up the 
mystery. 


Then, with regard to Sir William, Viscount 
Ogle (an Irish title), who died in 1682, was 
he possibly related to 

“Sir John Ogle (b. 1569, d. 1640), military 
commander....in the Low Countries, 1591; 
knighted 1603; Governor of Utrecht for the 
Stadtholder Maurice, 1610-18; granted coat of 
armour by James I.; member of the Council of 
War, 1624; employed in Ireland under Went- 
worth ” ?—See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Sir William Ogle was guardian of Sir 
Thomas Phelips (slain on the Royalist side, 
1644-5), and married Sir Thomas’s mother, 





Dame Ch arity Phelips,before May, 1627. She 
died October, 1645, during the siege of 
Winchester Castle. I mention this because- 
Foster, in his ‘ Oxford Graduates, under- 
‘Ogle’ says :— 

‘“* William, B.A.ifrom Merton College, 1st April, 
1628. One Sir Wm. Ogle M.P. for Winchester 
(L.P.) till disabled June, 1648. Created Viscount: 
Ogle in Ireland, 1645.” 


(See also Foster's ‘ Parliamentary Dic- 
tionary.’) He married Sarah, Lady Stewke- 
ley, between 1645 and 1648. She was 
Sarah, daughter of Sir John Dauntsey cf 
Lavington, co. Wilts, and was I1 years of 
age at the Herald’s Visitation of that 
county in 1623. Any help to the solving of 
these difficulties will be gratefully received 
by i. H. Ss. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ describes Admiral Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, who died in 1750, as “ brother of Nathaniel 
Ogle, physician to the forces under ;Marlborough, 
and apparently also of Nicholas Ogle, physician of 
the blue squadron under Sir Clowdisley Shovel] in. 
1697...... He was married, but seems to have died 
without issue.’ ] 


FELLOWS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
(12 S. ii. 469).—Augustus William Gadesden. 
(1840) of Ewell Castle, Surrey, J.P. and 
D.L., Lord of the Manor of Fitznells, 
Ewell. Born May 10, 1816; died Aug. 15,. 
1901. Buried at Ewell. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. \ 


Irn1sH [{( VOLUNTEER) CoRPS c. 1780 
(12 S. ii. 399).—There are numeeous relics 
of the Irish Volunteers in the National 
Museum, Dublin, some of which are described 
in Museum Bulletin, vol. iii. part i., Dublin,. 
1913, pp. 8-11. See also ‘Lady of the 
House, { Dublin, Christmas, 1914. 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘Sir GAMMER Vaus’ (12 S. ii. 410, 498).. 
—Like W. 8. I have a distinct recollection 
of this curious production. Strange to say, 
it appeared in a school reading-book, and 
though it was avoided in class it was in 
constant request in leisure hours. I have 
never met with it since. The surname was 
Vans, not ‘‘ Vaus.”’ JOHN T. PaGE. 


[H. K. St. J. 8. thanked for reply.] 


\. RimpsUMMER,, FIRES AND TWELFTH-DAY 
FirEs IN ENGLAND (12 S. ii. 427).—Thirty 
years ago it was the custom to light bonfires 
on Midsummer Night on Carn Brea Hill, 
Cornwall. Customs die slowly in the West, 
and probably this is still observed. 

W. AVER. 
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Motes on Books. 


Pepys on the Restoration Stage. Edited by Helen 
McAfee. (Yale University Press, $3 ; London, 
Milford, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tus is a somewhat too mechanically constructed 

book which, we regret to say, though it is beau- 

tifully got up, seems to us of doubtful utility. 

It contains an Introduction in three sections, 

dealing respectively with the Critics and Pepys’s 

Material on the Stage; Pepys as a Dramatic 

Historian; and Pepys and the _ Restoration 

Theatre. Though. slight, this part is clear and 

pleasingly written. If it had been filled out with 

more numerous quotations, had ‘contained some 
thing more in the way of discussion, and had, 
perhaps, been extended by a section on the plays 

Pepys saw performed, it would have made quite 

as satisfactory a piece of work as we now have 

before us, running to about five times the length 
of the Introduction, and containing—with the 
many repetitions which the plan makes unavoid- 
able—the verbatim text of the scattered references 
to the stage in the Diary, grouped under a dozen 
headings and annotated. It may here and there 
in’a decade save somebody the trouble of looking 
up a set of pages from an index, but even that 
person, if he is working with any purpose, will 
probably have to turn to his Pepys to get the 
atmosphere and setting of the detail he wants. 
There is a good Bibliography. 


Bibliographical Society of America : Papers. 
Vol. X. No. 1, 1916. (Chicago, and Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. net.) 

THE principal paper of this number is that by 

Mr. R. J. Kerner, entitled ‘ The Foundations of 

Slavic Bibliography.’ We are not quite prepared 

to agree with this writer that ‘‘ the burden of 

impartial scholarship for the next generation has 
fallen upon American scholars,” but we are glad 
to call attention to a careful and solid piece of 
work, embracing the several fields of Slavic Litera- 
ture, which should be of very definite use to 

librarians and bibliophiles. It is followed by a 

pleasing sketch of the work of the Norwegian 

bibliographer, M. Pettersen, from the pen of Mr. 

J, C. M. Hanson. 


The Burlington Magazine begins with a very 
attractive frontispiece—the reproduction by 
Messrs. Duveen of Piero di Cosimo’s tondo ‘ The 
Virgin and Child,’ which till lately was in the 
collection of Mr. A. E. Street. Alike in its detail, 
in its massing,and in what it says, it is worthy of 
close study, and this reproduction conveys as 
much of the quality of the picture as any of its 
kind could. Mr. W. R. Lethaby in his third study 
of ‘ English Primitives ’ deals with the Master of 
the Westminster altarpiece, and after a learned 
and deeply interesting discussion, making clear 
that the Westminster retable is the work of the 
greatest master of the day, invites us, and we 
think with reason, to identify him with the 
Master of la Sainte Chapelle, and suggests that this 
splendid work was a gift of St. Louis to Henry III. 
This is a most attractive article. Mr. F. M. Kelly, 
of whose work on costume readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
know something from our own columns, con- 
tributes a second instalment of ‘ Shakespearian 
Dress Notes,’ this being on the farthingale. He 








provides some amusing illustrations ; and we note- 
particularly the cuts from Hoefnagel and an early- 
seventeenth-century Dutch print, which show 
the farthingale without its overskirt. A series 
of small bronzes by Pietro da Barga forms the’ 
topic of Signor Giacomo de Nicola’s notes for this 
month on the Museo Nazionale of Florence. 
These are reduced replicas of great works of 
art—with hardly more than one _ exception 
classical. The function of the artist was popu- 
larization; and his methods of rendering and 
reduction, his understanding of the spirit of 
the work he was dealing with, as well as his 
own temperament and skill, combine to make a 
very interesting study. A new copy has been 
discovered of the ‘ Lovers’ ascribed to Titian,. 
and this is reproduced side by side with the 
Buckingham Palace version, which, since it was 
discussed in The Burlington in 1906, has been 
repaired and restored. Mr. Lionel Cust writes: 
a short note upon it. The remaining articles are- 
Mr. Herbert Cescinsky’s ‘On Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite,’ and Mr. J. D. Milner’s ‘ Two English 
Portrait Painters’ (Dugy and Leigh). Mr. A. 
Van de Put in an interesting and decisive letter- 
shows that Mr. Widener’s picture ‘ Portrait Bust 
of an Elderly Warrior,’ attributed to Francesco 
——— is in fact a portrait of Francesco- 
Sforza. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE DECEMBER 
CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Maaocs send us two Catalogues this: 
month, the one (No. 351) describing over five: 
hundred engravings and etchings, the other 
(No. 352) continuing from Catalogue No. 349° 
their list of autograph letters and MSS. The 
former includes some interesting caricatures, and 
some no fless noteworthy pictures on subjects 
which the cataloguer has aptly grouped together 
under the heading ‘ Locomotion.’ It contains 
also a good list of aquatints, and we found some 
of the topographical items among these particu- 
larly attractive. Thus there is a fine impression 
in colours of J. Carwitham’s south-east view of 
Boston (c. 1750), 35l.; and a pleasing view of 
Quebec, by J. Edy after Fisher (1795), 
181. 18s. Part II., which consists of ‘ Decorative 
Engravings,’ is also well worth looking through,. 
and contains, among other things equally 
pleasant, Adam Buck’s ‘ Mother’s Hope’ and 
‘Father’s Darling,’ engraved by Freeman and 
Stadler—unusually good impressions in which the 
colour-printing is remarkably pure and brilliant— 
(1807), 631. the pair; Peters’s ‘ Sophia,’ engraved 
by J. Hogg (1785), 721. 10s.; and Rembrandt’s 
‘ Standard - Bearer,’ a mezzotint by W. Pether 
(c. 1760), 451. Of the portraits we may mention 
the following examples of the work of J. R. Smith : 
Gabriel Stuart’s ‘ Earl of St. Vincent’ (1797), 
311. 10s. ; Romney’s ‘ Mrs. Carwardine and Child ” 
(1781), 571. 10s. ; and Lawrence’s ‘ Mrs. Siddons ’” 
(1783), 351. 


If any of the recipients of Messrs. Maggs’s 
Catalogues are in the habit of presently throwing 
them away, we would advise them to make an 
exception in favour of the new list of autographs 
and MSS. now before us, which goes beyond the 
average in the high intrinsic interest and value of 
a large proportion of the items. We confess 
ourselves surprised to find how cheap are historicaE 
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originals of the early fifteenth century. Here 
‘is a large folio vellum page, bearing four very fine 
wax seals, inscribed with a commercial treaty 
between Henry V. and the Duke of Burgundy at 
~Calais, Oct. 12, 1416, to be had for no more than 
131l.; whilst another, concerning a commercial 
treaty between England and Flanders, with the 
-seals of six ambassadors attached to it, belonging 
to the previous reign, costs 2l. less. The com- 
piler of these Catalogues supplies brief bio- 
graphical and historical notes to his pieces—some 
excellent and most useful, some of them, we think, 
of a rather too naive type ; and we wonder, for 
-example, that it is still thought consonant with 
the dignity of the sort of work these Catalogues 
in general present to remark of Philip II. of 
“Spain: ‘‘ Married ‘Bloody’ Queen Mary of 
England.” An original Bull of the great Pope 
Innocent III. is something worth having for 25l. 
It has the leaden Papal seal, and concerns the 
excommunication of the burgesses of St. Omer for 
wrongs towards a monastery, its date being 1202. 
We noticed an autograph letter of James II.— 
as Duke of York—to Pepys, with Pepys’s own 
hand in endorsement (Oct. 5, 1677), 15l.; that 
Yetter of Dr. Johnson’s to Fanny Burney (Noy. 19, 
1783: ‘‘ Have we quarreled ?’’) which Fanny 
-sets out in her diary, and which she endorsed 
““*« BF. B. flew to him instantly and most gratefully,” 
offered for 31l. 10s.; and that pathetic letter 
~written by Edmund Kean in his last illness which 
brought his wife to his side to nurse him (Dec. 6, 
1882), 251. Among several other good Kean 
letters is one of about nine years earlier from that 
same injured wife in vain offering reconciliation. 
It is to be had for six guineas ; and if Edmund and 
Mary Kean know about all this, how odd it must 
seem to them ! 


Mr. Reginald Atkinson, whose Catalogue 
No. 22 has lately come to our hands, has several 
learned works by modern editors which students 
may like to hear of : thus, the 1910 edition of the 
Paston letters, cheap at ll. 1ls.; Prof. Wright's 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ with Supplement, 
“6 vols. (1898-1905), 71. 10s.; Skeat’s ‘ Chaucer’ 
(1894-7), 61. 6s.; and the facsimile of the First 
-Qjuarto Shakespeare done under Dr. Furnivall’s 
supervision (1881-91), 13/7. 13s. Collectors of 
original drawings are offered some good things 
in sets of water-colours and pen-and-ink sketches 
made for the illustrations of sundry publications 
—principally for children—of Grant Richards. 
Among old books Mr. Atkinson has ‘ Biblia Sacra 
Latina,’ in gothic letter, printed at Venice (1478), 

.§l. 58.3; and a ‘ Boccaccio’ printed at Venice 
(Valgrisi, 1555), 31. 3s. The list of Autographs 
ecntains many good items,and we were interested 
to observe that a letter of two pages, dated last 
year, by Mr. Joseph Conrad to Mr. Arthur Symons 
is already in the market and may be expected to 
fetch 21. 12s. 6d. There are autograph scores of 
five songs by Sir Henry Bishop—all signed by him 
at the top with the date 1835—to be had for 
21. 2s. ; a collection of some five hundred signatures 
of historical personages belonging to the ,Period 
c. 1684 to c. 1780, 51. 5s.; a “ holograph ’? poem 
of four stanzas signed by William Morris, written 
on the same sheet with one of six lines signed by 
Christina Rossetti (1874), 21. 2s.; and a MS. of 
Christina Rossetti’s, with a note of hers to 
{Ingram dated 1883, 11. 11s. 6d. We may further 
»mention three good sets of ‘ Works’: Stevenson, 
‘Swanston Edition (1911-12), 121. 128. ; Synge 





(1910), 31. 15s.; and those of Mr. W. B. Yea 
(1908), 31. 158. 3 and an original wa ter-eo on 
drawing of the ‘ Plains of Waterloo’ mei p 
parently, soon after the battle, and a collecti 
of 54 Japanese prints depicting scenes in th 
Russo-Japanese War, each for 31. 3s. a 


Messrs. Ellis begin their Catalogue No. 165 y 
an article on ‘ British Armorial Bindings,” 
which they have an important collection 2 
to 445 vols. and exhibiting over 380 stam 
among which are nearly 250 not recorded in ¥ 
Davenport’s work on that subject (1909). i 
collection is for sale en bloc. In the body of the _ 
Catalogue appear three or four items which may 
tempt the more opulent collector: such, for” 
example, is an early thirteenth-century Psalter of | 
150 leaves, having six full-page miniatures, and — 
many and various minor decorations. The | 
character is gothic, and, though no direct in- ~ 
dication is given as to the country from which it © 
comes, we gather it is Dutch or Flemish. It © 
belonged at one time to the Carthusians of 7 
Buxheim. In the way of fifteenth-century work ~ 
there are a missal according to the use of Utrecht ‘ 
with good decorated borders, 84/.; and a Flemish ~ 
‘Hore,’ having two full - page ’ miniatures, six 
large illuminated initials, and 29 smaller ones, 
with many other decorations, 3751. A raat 
interesting item is Nicholas Jenson’s ‘ Macrobius,’ 
the “editio princeps”’ in Roman letter (1472), vs 
1751. Later work is also represented, and we | 
marked a first edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Goods 
Natured Man’ (1768, 107. 108.); and Dr. Fe 
Dibdin’s © Bibliographical Decameron’ (1817, ~ 
12/. 12s.), which may serve as specimens of it. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


‘a 
hs 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange: | 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired 
publish weekly, may appear in the interveni 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, — 

On all communications must be written the name | 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 

lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. ‘i 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed ” 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’ 
Seetntiate and Business Letters to “ ’ 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery _ 
Lane, E.C g 

Mr. G. W. G. BARNARD-—Forwarded. 

Mr. 8. A. Gronpy-NewMANn.— Many thanks, - 
We should like to have it. 

Mr. James Hooper.—For “ that blessed 
word ‘ Mesopotamia’” see 11 S. i. 369, 4583 
ii. 258. 

Mr. W. H. Fox.—Notes upon the opening 
King John’s tomb will be found at 11 S. ix. 63, 5 
155, 257. The story of the fish caught wii 
maggots taken from the shroud is given at the 
last reference. 


CorRIGENDUM.—P. 475, col. 1, 1. 10 from foot 
for “‘ Manby’’ read Manly. 








